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the sandpiper. 

By Mary L. Armitt. 


A chill, wet day of a chill and wet Whitsuntide ! Each day 
of five, rain has dropped from low and gloomy clouds ; to-day 
the clouds drop still their burden of moisture in fitful showers, 
or changefully sweep down as a dull soft mist, lhe light is 
low ; summer is obscured ; the joy of abounding summer life 


is checked. 

In the close wood, where the umbrageous coppice-trees 
make a thick green thatch between the lowering sky and 
moist earth, there is gloom, a sombre green gloom. No 
straight rain-drops fall here, but slow drippings filter 
gradually from roof to floor. 

Insects are in shelter, birds go about their business without 
demonstration. The Blue Titmice quietly feed their nestlings 
in that pocket of the wych-elm’s trunk where last year the 
Pied Fly-catchers had a home. The large family of Longtails, 
the youngsters now abroad — and with quite long tails too — 
tick about the cherry trees where they feed like so many tiny 
clocks. But there are scarcely any songs. Only the Wood 
Warbler, whose hen sits somewhere on her snug ground-nest 


up the slope, trills a short trill now and then from the leafage ; 
and the Garden Warbler’s voice, sweet and hidden, comes in 
a short and broken gush. 

But mostly there is that amount of silence that gives 
prominence to isolated sounds. So the sound that comes up 
from the shore of the lake below the wood, the sweet silvery- 
sad note of the Sandpiper, is marked at once. It has a 
meaning, and suggests a fact. The hen then sits no longer 
on ernest, in absolute quiet, as she has done for many days 
past and the young consequently must be hatched ! 

e a e 1 s net far below the wood-path here, and it is easy 
, aC ^ s ^ 00 ping below the close coppice-bushes, an 

rea ing t e floor of the wood, strewn with dead leaves, over 
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which nothing grows but the pale green, three-cleft leaves of 
the delicate wood-sorrel. And now, at our approach, the 
plaintive note is repeated ; it quavers higher. The little 
Sandpiper not only sees us, but is visible herself, as we emerge 
upon the broken shore and the still grey water. She is 
tripping over some loose stones on the margin in an anxious 
flurry, and next takes a short flight over the gloomy lake only 
to curve back, and fold her long, pointed wings where she 
stays, upon some big, wave-lapped stones. Her mate is upon 
the same stones, perfectly silent, though watchful. He sees 
no cause at present to put himself about ; besides silence is 
he thinks (most truly !) the wisest policy. 

But the little hen, plaining still, cannot rest there in 
prudence. Back she comes from the stone, running alon- 
the marge with cries that are partly no doubt distressful, but 
are also in part admonitory to the hidden youngsters. For 
as we recede, and all (as she perhaps tells them) seems safe! 
little voices come in answer to hers,— tiny infantile pipes from 
out the cover of the rough shore herbage. 

Where are they r It is too tempting to discover ; so again 
we advance heedfully, while the mother retreats again with 
increased cries of warning, and all is absolutely quiet again 
in the motionless herbage. 

It seems impossible to find the hidden things by search. 
The ground is covered with all kinds of objects that break the 
view and confuse the sight. The wood here comes close 
to the shore. About the very roots of the lopped and 
many-stemmed trees, — alder or hazel or willow — lies a belt 
of wreckage and broken reed-stems, which shows the line of 
winter flood. Great moss-grown boulders lie about ; and, 
close below the trees, with only a narrow border between of 
soft ground grown with rush and mint, or of bare hard beach 
beloved of Sandpiper, laps the easy summer tide. 

Human nature is both inquisitive and obstinate. We sit 
down on a boulder to wait, hoping that stillness will give the 
parents confidence, and that they may bring food to the 
1 den chicks before our eyes. Very near to them we must be. 
°r nearer and nearer comes the plaining mother, all her 
eart * n the living treasures she has left. Unceasingly with 
gagging tail she trips the stones about, the big mossy 

u ders, even the low, horizontal boughs of the trees, her 
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the sandpiper. 


Ion? lithe legs and supple toes taking slopes or steep 
declivities or curving stems with a quick and nimble ease. 
Unceasingly that long bill of hers opens wide or narrow with 
iVer shrill sweet cries. Back and forth, hither and thither, she 
runs but’ ever nearer, till she is so near that every mark 
of her brown coat, her white underparts, and fawny bib, 
are plain and conspicuous. She grows reckless; she has, 
indeed, a daring deed in vievv. 

Her mate sees it. He has known, no doubt, her secret care 
lest her chicks, unwarmed by her breast, should suffer 
from the day’s chill and damp. For all at once, at some 
motion of hers, he betrays his sense of a crisis. Instead of 
standing stone-still, and indistinguishable in colour from the 
stones he stands on, he now runs back and forth along the 
marge, with beak and head protruded, swift and silent, 
waiting the event. 

Ah ! she has risked it ! Under the willow- tree, scarce 
two yards away, she has paused, and softened her cries ; 
then, out from about the roots creep the tiny chicks, that 
run to her and creep beneath her, while she stoops and 
spreads her grey breast upon them. Then there is silence, 
except for a short, soft cry or two, like a child’s last sobs 
after a rain of tears. 

Warmth is perhaps more necessary for newly-hatched 
chicks than food even. But presently, when they are dry 
and warm, the mother leaves them again, and the three 
fluffy bodies are seen in a huddle, with tiny black beaks 
turned all one way. Almost immediately two, with a 
wobbling run, dart into the herbage after her, eager for 
food, while the third stays and permits one to cover it 
gently with the hand. 

Thus far only, in first of June days, have our Sandpipers 
got with their nesting. Yet they are early birds to arrive 
among the migrants. It was on the 15th of April this year— a 
ew days earlier than usual— that the first pair was seen hard 
ls s P°t where now the chicks are running. Very 
delightful it was, after a nearly nine months’ absence, to 
e again these waders dainty tripping ways about the 
uater t eir agile runs with wagging tails, their feeding if 
he shal °ws with the wind-driven wavelets washing about 
teet. Very delightful too to see their dual life, skimming 
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the water together, flat as it, with sweet and shivering cries 
their chase from marge to islet, where the surprised pursuer’ 
swift dropping on the rock, would poise his long wings high 
to steady the sudden drop. & 6 

After that comes nesting, which occupies this bird, like most 
migrants, from almost the moment of its arrival, and lasts 
indeed nearly the whole of its stay. So astute is it about 
the matter that it is difficult, except by accident, to discover 
lts nest. As with all the Limicolae, that lay their eggs on 
the bare ground, it depends upon an artful position for the 
nest, and great cunning and strategy in its own movement, 
for the safety of both eggs and nestlings. The nest is always 
near the water, in the heather of a high tarn, in the herbage 
of the lake shore, or sometimes— I am told, but of this have 
no knowledge— on the bank of a broad beck. The hen sits 
upon the four large spotted eggs, with their points turned 
inwards. She appears, if danger approaches, to leave them 
before she is seen, and to creep some distance before taking 
flight. She goes in absolute silence, and leaves no clue to 
the spot where she sat. During the whole time of the sitting, 
both birds are silent. When the young are hatched — and 
they are hatched, like all the waders, as downy chicks that 
can run at once— other tactics are pursued. The parents, 
instead of disappearing in silence, remain near, crying loud. 
Obtrusive as this behaviour seems, they thereby call off 
attention from their chicks to themselves, and at the same 
time keep their eye on the latter and direct their movements. 

The chicks have, like little Lapwings, the most wonderful 
power of hiding. They dart and cower, and are then 
absolutely indistinguishable from inanimate objects around. 
Nothing will induce them to stir, while the parents’ cries 
resound. There is no more fascinating sight, though 
tantalizing too, than on some glorious late June evening, when 
roaming along the lush meadow-shore, to stumble upon a 
brood of sandpipers. With one quick dart all are gone ! The 
Parents are winging about the shore-line, crying, but where 
m a B the flowery marge are the baby Sandpipers r Where 
indeed ? For the flowers press right upon the stones and the 
upping golden water in rank crowds ; great purple spikes of 
taose-strife, pliant white bedstraw, tall ragged robin, fragrant 
min t, blue forget-me-not ! Nay, the stones and lapping water 
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,i 7,TTTA w ‘ °nly change the species, and f „ 
IVin the“haIlows rise the red-stemmed flowering sp | k<8 * 

‘^Utde'sai^* remain for some weeks dependent on 
s v narents and unable to fly. I once saw a big sturd 
I/ster which apparently I had almost walked over il 
Z°,Zt a few minutes before), running splendidly, with 
"'“‘"L hind parts, and its parent still in attendance. I n a 
Trend I was seen, and the youngster vanished, while the old 
bird flitted about and cried until it had apparently manoeuvred 
the little one by skilful tactics to a safe distance. A fellow 
was cheeping loud up the rill, but ran swift and hid as soon 
as a human head appeared above the wall. 

The Sandpiper is the commonest of the waders with us. To 
every tarn-side and lake-strand and island it comes in spring 
to nest. Why it gained the first part of its name would be 
hard to say, unless two letters were omitted and strand was 
meant. Summer Snipe is another and perhaps a better name. 

Yet it hardly stays the summer out with us. Seven weeks 
ago the first comers came ; in six weeks more all will be 
gone. They scarcely linger after the young are self-sustaining, 
and away they go down the river as the water flows, and 
perhaps like it to the sea. Towards the close of July the 
sweet pipers that peopled our lake strands in the prime of 
the year have vanished. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE-TEACHING.* 

By Mary Everest Boole. 


If anyone here is expecting from me hints as to special 
devices for teaching the elements of sciences to children, I 
must begin by apologizing for a misconception which may 
have been caused by the title chosen for our discussion. It 
would be strange indeed if I could suggest any plans better 
than those which have been evolved by experienced teachers; 
I have not the presumption to attempt any such task, and I 
have to speak of something very different. A few thoughtful 
parents have said to me that they wish their children, while 
learning the elements of sciences, could also gain an early 
initiation into those methods of study by following which the 
Newton, or Darwin, or Faraday, or Thompson of the future 
trains himself after his teachers have done with him. The 
methods in use at schools ought, they think, to differ from 
the Newton, Darwin, Faraday methods of private study, only 
as the little sapling, which still needs support and shelter, 
differs from the tree. It seems a not unreasonable desire 
that the sapling of early method should have some natural 
tendency towards growing into that particular tree, true 
science-method. Whereas, so far as I can learn, all recog- 
nized school methods differ from the essential science- method 
rather as the little rose bush or cabbage differs from the oak ; 
the cabbages and rose bushes may bring forth results admir- 
able, charming, and vigorous, which will be good to eat, 
pleasant to the eye, and productive of prizes at shows ; but 
they have no sort of tendency to grow into an oak ; and if 
we happen to want to plant an oak-tree in the place where 
they have been set, we shall have to grub up the roses 
an d cabbages. The youth who means to make scientific 


* Address given at the St. John’s Wood Branch of the P.N.E.U., 
Dr. Gladstone in the chair. 


